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Dependable Varnishes 


OR WORK OF THE HIGHEST 
quality Fuller Varnishes possess all 
the elements most desired by Architects. 


Paleness, free flowing, beauty of finish and 
ability to withstand rough wear are 
characteristics found in Fuller Varnishes. 
The entire line is distinctive in quality and 
may be used with absolute confidence. 


FORTY FOR FINISHING FIFTEEN FOR FLOORS 
Interior work High in gloss. Impervious 

Forty for finishing is intended to water. 
for use on all classes of work There is no Floor Varnish made in 
where the finest and best wear- which quick-drying and elastic 
ing Varnish is required. Its properties and durability are more 
marked ability to withstand effectively combined than in Fif- 
moisture makes it a desirable teen for Floors. Will not scratch 
finish for bathrooms, kitchens, white or mar in the slightest de- 
etc. gree. 


FIFTY FOR FLATTING 
Interior work 
Fifty produces a dull finish imitating with accuracy the 


effect of a rubbed Varnish and saving the labor of rub- 
bing. 


Manufactured by 


VV. P. FULLER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BRANCHES : 
SACRAMENTO, OAKLAND, STOCKTON, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, PASADENA, 
LONG BEACH. Cal.; PORTLAND, Ore.; SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, Wash. 
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UL 


San Francisco Harbor 


O the traveler who has toured Europe purchasing 

the necessary experience and appreciation in the 
convenient forms offered by Messrs. Baedeker and Thos. 
Cook, the norm of a beautiful harbor is the Bay of Naples. 
And, indeed, there is no gainsaying the beauty of that 
site. The turquoise water and sky, the delicate curve 
of shore, the yellow city climbing up the hills, the ma- 
jestic sweep of Vesuvius, wafting from its summit just 
the necessary wisp of smoke to complete a perfect com- 
position — all this is familiar even to those whose foot 
has never trod foreign shores. So far, indeed, has it 
become a generally accepted symbol of beauty that it 
has received even commercial recognition, and our pig- 
ment manufacturers put forth pans and tubes of “Naples 
yellow” in homage to the rich but soft color of its closely 
built hills. 


Other seaports there are, of course, which dispute 
with Naples the supremacy in beauty. Rio de Janeiro 
and Sydney put forth claims on whose validity we are 
not qualified to pass. But our own experience furnishes 
one harbor which, in natural beauty at least, rivals if 
it does not surpass the region so dear to the luxury- 
loving Romans of the greatness and decline. People 
who ferry between San Francisco and the east bay shore 
twice daily with their noses in the morning and evening 
papers respectively may not guess that we refer to San 
Francisco Bay. Constant association renders common- 
place even those broad expanses of island-dotted water, 
and the long enclosing ranges of hills, gently modeled 
in mass and delicately modulated in profile. Such things 
seem to be appreciated in general only by those who 
have been assured of their beauty upon recognized 
authority, and have traveled half way around the globe 
to see them. Some day the ubiquitous Baedeker or his 
Allied successor and the already Allied Thos. Cook will 
discover San Francisco Bay; and then, perhaps, that 
clear cerulean color which freshens water and hills and 
sky may be obtainable in pans and tubes as “San Fran- 
cisco blue.” Not inadvisedly do we emphasize natural 
beauty alone. It can scarcely be maintained that the 
hand of man has been laid upon this scene with the same 
affection, not to speak of intelligence, that has usually 
characterized its activity in the old world. This may 
have something to do with the neglect of Messrs. Bae- 
deker and Thos. Cook and their followers. It is only 
fair to admit, however, that in these matters time 
is an element of the utmost importance, and that our 
temporal background is really surprisingly short. 


Those accustomed by long association to the harbor 
of San Francisco come to take as a matter of course not 


only its beauty, but its natural advantages as well. We 
are apt to think of a harbor as a body of water where 
nature supplies all the necessities of shipping but the 
piers. It comes as somewhat of a surprise, on seeing 
many of the foremost of foreign as well as of domestic 
ports, to realize that they are harbors at all only by 
virtue of extensive breakwater constructions or of colos- 
sal feats of dredging, or of both. Yet here is one of the 
largest landlocked bodies of water in the world, open to 
the ocean through a passage but a mile in width, and so 
sheltered throughout the year against storms that the 
annual damage to shipping from this source is negligible. 
Along the San Francisco side the scouring of the tide 
maintains a depth ranging from 33 feet at the seawall, 
which is the minimum required to be maintained by 
law, to from 50 to 75 feet at the outer ends of the piers. 
The extreme tidal range is only about eight feet, and 
the mean less than five. All this is the gift of nature, 
with no expenditure of effort or money on the part of 
man. Behind and directly tributary to this bay are the 
two great valleys of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin 
Rivers, which drain more than half of the productive 
area of California. In addition it is the terminal point 
of four systems of railroads. 


Of this vast harbor area we are here concerned only 
with that portion under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
State Harbor Commissioners; namely, the waterfront of 
the City and County of San Francisco from the Presido, 
near the Golden Gate, on the north, around the Bay 
shore to the boundry line between San Francisco and 
San Mateo Counties on the south. On the other side of 
the Bay, at Oakland, Richmond, and elsewhere, local 
bodies administer their respective harbor facilities. Un- 
like most of the leading seaports of the United States, 
San Francisco enjoys the advantage of a harbor front 
that is owned and operated by the public. The title of 
the property is in the State of California, and harbor 
affairs are administered by a board of three Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor of the State and hold- 
ing office during his pleasure. Under the law the harbor 
has been self-supporting since its inception. All the cost 
of construction and maintenance of seawalls, buildings, 
wharves, etc., as well as the operating expenses are paid 
out of harbor receipts. 


The sheds in the harbor are almost exclusively one- 
story, constructed of timber, with an elevated passenger 
gallery extending along one side. In general each pier 
is provided with a railroad track down each side, one 
surface and one depressed, connecting with the State 
Belt Railroad operated by the Board and extending 
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around the entire waterfront. In selecting the type of 
support for wharf structures it has been the policy of 
the Board to follow in each instance the best engineering 
opinion available. The waterfront varies greatly in its 
foundations. In a few places it is rocky or hard. In 
most places the mud is very deep, and in certain sections 
extremely soft. Most of it is filled ground, and fre- 
quently localities near each other differ greatly because 
of the jutting out of rock ledges from the hills formerly 
or now along the front. The engineer necessarily suits 
his plans to the natural conditions, and consideration 
must be taken of the engineering cost as well as of the 
engineering possibilities. Where the engineer has so 
recommended the Board has used reinforced concrete 
columns of from three to four feet in thickness going 
down to the bottom of the Bay. This was possible be- 


cause of the firm foundation in certain localities. Other . 


piers have been built with concrete supports sunk deeply 
into the mud, but resting ultimately on wooden piles 
driven below the mud 
line, in cases where 
it was impossi- 
ble, consistently with ; 
the factor of engineer- 
ing cost, to go down to 
a solid foundation. 
Indeed, in many lo- 
calities no solid foun- 
dation has ever been 
reached by the longest 
wooden piles ever 
driven, over 115 feet 
in length. In certain 
cases reinforced con- 
crete piles made on 
shore have been driven 
into place by a steam 
hammer, no wood be- 
ing used under them. 
Such construction has 
been employed for the 
supports of skyscrapers in San Francisco. In other lo- 
calities of deep mud foundations the engineer has used 
creosoted wooden supports. It is estimated that this 
type of construction will last in these waters from fifteen 
to twenty years. With the present revenue system all 
such piers will out of their surplus of earnings provide a 
fund for their replacement when worn out, and they are 
therefore in effect perpetual. The Board maintains that 
whether or not concrete piers will last practically for- 
ever, as claimed by some of their advocates, or even as 
long as creosoted wood, is entirely a matter of experi- 
ment and experience. They are comparitively of recent 
use in the United States, and therefore experience will 
have to,be awaited before results can be positively stated. 
Our particular concern with the port of San Francisco 
at the present time, however, is not its organization and 
equipment to meet the requirements of shipping, nor 
even the practical problems of construction involved, 
but rather its purely architectural aspects. For the de- 
sign of all structures erected by the Board of State Har- 
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bor Commissioners the State is responsible. Mr. Frank 
G. White is Chief Engineer for the Board in charge of 
all construction. (Acknowledgment should here be made 
that the entire contents of this issue of the Architect 
relative to the San Francisco harbor have been made 
available through Mr. White’s generous co-operation). 
The Board maintains its own drafting department in San 
Francisco, subsidiary to the State Department of Engi- 
neering, with Mr. A. A. Pyle as Architectural Designer. 
Most of the work erected by the Board is designed in 
this office; although the drawings for a few buildings 
have come from the office of the State Architect at Sac- 
ramento, and certain others have been executed by the 
Board’s drafting department from sketches furnished by 
the State Architect. The Ferry Building is the work of 
the late E. Page Brown. 

One of the memorable features of that unrealized 
dream, the Report on a Plan for San Francisco, by 
Daniel H. Burnham, was the suggested treatment of 

the waterfront. It 
will be remembered 
that the Report des- 
cribes somewhat in de- 
tail an Outer Boulevard 
which was to encircle 
3 the city, and it is in 
this connection that 
the matter occurs. 
“Taking the foot of 
Market Street as a 
starting point,” it 
says, “the Outer 
Boulevard runs north 
along East Street 
(now happily the Em- 
barcadero), traversing 
the docks and passing 
around the base of 
Telegraph Hill. The 
direction of this part 
follows the line 
of the waterfront; where it passes close to the wharves 
it can not take the same level as the street, but must be 
elevated. It is therefore proposed to carry it over the 
warehouses, its roadway forming their roofs. This 
will give the city an extensive line of fireproof stor- 
age property and will enhance the value of neighbor- 
ing realty. This elevated part of the boulevard may be 
beautifully treated. There should be enough space to 
allow a foot or two of earth for planting. It will then 
be an ideal place for a ride or a walk, the passer-by look- 
ing down on the shipping below, and when he tires of 
watching the activities and listening to the voices of the 
men engaged in the work of the port, he may note the 
changing aspects of the sea and study the effects of 
sunshine and shadow on islands and mountains seen 
through the masts of the ships. This treatment will 
lend delightful variety to a drive on the boulevard, and 
will add a special charm to the life of the city.” 

If it must be admitted that we are falling short of 

the ideal here sketched, it should also be admitted that 
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the ideal is difficult of attainment, if not at the present 
time impracticable. Putting it aside (without, however, 
forgetting it), let us confine our attention to the Em- 
barcadero as it stands. 
As a street of unusually ample width and continually 
changing allignment, bordered on the outer side of its 
curve by public structures of large size and generous 
scale, the Embarcadero offers at once peculiar problems 
of design and peculiar opportunities for effect. It is just 
this aspect of the street as a continuously diminishing 
perspective and continually changing allignment that 
seems to have escaped attention. Each pier front is 
what might be described as over-designed; by which 
we mean to indicate, not over-ornamented, but designed 
with excessive insistence upon its own entity, to the ex- 
clusion of a consideration of the ensemble of which it 
must form a part. It is a manifestation in less petty and 
trivial form of the kind of defect which is always 
flagrant on the concession street of an exposition. The 
resulting incoher- 
ence is augmented 
by the fact that 
all of these fronts 
are examples of 
“facade design.” 
One who assumes 
the theoretical po- 
sition of the ele- 
vational designer 
is confronted by a 
structure of Ro- 
man massiveness 
and symmetry: 
but a glance at 
the end, alas, re- 
veals the sad fact 
that architecture 
is only skin deep. 
Yet the intervals 
between piers, 
as well as the 
continual turning of the street, mercilessly expose 
these unfinished ends and elaborately architectural fronts 
applied but unrelated to excessively utilitarian rears. In 
looking at building of this type we alternate between two 
states of mind. Sometimes we are inclined to resent the 
implication that we can grasp only one elevation at a 
time as an aspersion upon our intelligence; but in more 
generous moods we are somewhat conscious-stricken, won- 
dering if we really have not played a bit unfairly by aband- 
oning a strictly elevational point of view and spying 
around the corner, where we were obviously never sup- 
posed to look. Yet in these days self-determination is 
regarded as a principle of such efficacy and universal 
application that one wonders on what ground it can be 
denied to the humblest pier shed. By way of comparison 
we have reproduced Pier 36 (which needs no caption for 
identification) on page 253. This front would probably 
be regarded as undesigned, and is for that very reason 
illuminating and suggestive of possibilities along lines 
of naturalness and simplicity. But if candor compels 
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the foregoing strictures, it is only fair to recognize some 
of the difficulties encountered. The sizes and positions 
of openings for railroad tracks, which are of necessity 
the main elements of the design, are determined inalter- 
ably and on considerations unaffected by appearance; and 
the relations of the lengths of fronts to the spaces be- 
tween buildings are fixed not by architectural consider- 
ations, but by the practical requirements of width de- 
manded of piers and intervening slips. The ragged and 
undeveloped condition of the city side of the Embarcadero 
also materially detracts from the appearance of the street 
as a whole. 

Most successful of the buildings erected by the Harbor 
Board are some of the minor structures, such as launch 
and barge offices, the Harbor Ferry ticket office, etc. 
The Ferry Station of the Post Office really stands above 
in a class by itself. We feel that the cornice should have 
been of the same yellow terra-cotta as the quoins and trim, 
rather than of copper, which is so dark that it tends to 
fall in with its 
own shadow; and 
we regret that its 
relation with the 
foot of Mission 
Street could not 
be more definite. 
But when all is 
said, it remains 
distincly credit- 
able, and one of 
the best pieces of 
public archi- 
tecture for which 
the State is re- 
sponsible. 

If the water- 
front suffers on 
the land side 
from what we 
have termed 
over - design, on 
the water side, save in one or two instances, it suffers 
from entire absence of design. For the sides and ends 
of piers we would suggest no jot of irrelevant ornament 
or wasteful expenditure; but we can not escape the con- 
clusion that the materials used might be handled with 
greater sensitiveness for effects inherent in them at no 
increase, or at the most trifling increase, in cost. Par- 
ticularly is this unfinished aspect of the water side mani- 
fest at the Ferry Building. We have long had visions 
of how the French would have handled this problem ;— 
stone pylons between slips carrying graceful arched hoods 
of decorative steel work covering the ends of the ferry 
boats, etc.; but we desist, realizing that we are falling 
into the class with Mr. Burnham. Yet it would be well 
to remember that this building, which is the real gate- 
way to the city for all save those who enter by the Coast 
Line of the Southern Pacific Company, turns its back up- 
on the visitor with the most ill-bred unconcern. 


—I. F. M. 
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The India Basin - Islais Creek Harbor Project 


(Following is the report of Chief Engineer Frank G. White on the 
development of the India Basin — Islais Creek section of the water- 
front. The report was presented to the Board of State Harbor 
Commissioners under date of August 21, 1918, and its clarity and 
directness warrant its being reprinted in full. The drawings 
necessary for its understanding appear on page 234 and Plates 


71-73. 


HE location of the tract and its relation to the de- 
= veloped waterfront and to existing railroad lines 
are shown on the accompanying map. It is bounded on 
the North by Islais Creek, on the East by San Francisco 
Bay, on the South by India Street and on the West by 
India Street, Arthur Avenue and Third Street. It is 
served directly by the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railways and within four blocks north of Islais Creek are 
connections between the lines of these companies, and 
the tracks of the Ocean Shore and Western Pacific Rail- 
ways. 

The plans proposed for the development of this section, 
contemplate the estab- 
lishment of a new 
waterfront line 1500 
feet in shore from the 
existing pierhead line. 
This was done in order 
to permit of the con- 
struction of long piers 
and to secure a location 
for the seawall approx- 
imately along a line 
where the bottom 
breaks off into deep 
water. 

The piers shown on 
the plans are 235 feet 
in width and 1000 feet 
in length with a de- 
pressed track along 
each side and either 
one or two story pier 
sheds. The slips be- 
tween the piers are 
350 feet in width and adjacent to the head of each slip 
is a 65-foot bulkhead wharf with a one story bulkhead 
shed 55 feet in width for receiving cargoes discharged 
at the bulkhead wharf. Back of each bulkhead shed is 
a multiple story warehouse 350 feet in length and 100 
feet in width. 


Along the Islais Creek Channel a coaling pier is pro- 
vided and in shore from this, a wharf about 2000 feet 
in length for handling bulk cargoes of any kind. Ample 
storage space is reserved as indicated in the blocks desig- 
nated “Coal storage” and “Lumber yard,” and obviously 
these areas can be used for other bulk commodities as de- 
sired. Space can be secured here, for instance, for the 
handling of oriental vegetable oils. 

Adjacent to the coaling pier, a car ferry slip is pro- 
vided and the location of a second slip is indicated and 
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is available in case it is ever required. Adjoining the 
ferry slip is a large classification and storage yard with 
team tracks and also a Belt Railroad enginehouse, shops, 
etc. A smaller yard is indicated further south for hand- 
ling the railroad business to and from the piers in that 
vicinity. 

The waterfront street is 100 feet in width, exclusive of 
the space occupied by the sidewalk and Belt Railroad 
tracks. An elevated waterfront sidewalk is provided 
leading from an incline or ramp over the railroad tracks 
and waterfront street, and then along the roofs of the 
bulkhead sheds. 

The remainder of the tract has been laid out as an 
industrial district and in working out the sub-division, 
it was arranged so that every street extending to the 
waterfront ends directly in front of a pier. By using 
Arthur Avenue as a main thoroughfare and taking the 
shortest direct route to the pier which it is desired to 


reach any serious 
congestion on the 
waterfront street 
should be obivated. 
Each block in this in- 
dustrial district has 
been laid out with an 
alley down the center 
in which are located 
three railroad tracks, 
one a_ thoroughfare 
track and the others 
sidings serving the 
adjacent industries. 
This leaves all of the 
streets clear for truck- 
ing and at the same 
time provides ample 
railroad facilities. 

The complete de- 
velopment of the India 
Basin-Islais Creek sec- 


tion as proposed will 
provide eight piers each 235 feet in width and 1000 feet in 


length and one pier 120 feet in width and 700 feet in 
length, the total area being 1,964,000 square feet. The 
area on the bulkhead wharves between the piers amounts 
to 180,000 square feet, making the total area 2,144,000 
square feet. The addition of the 500 feet extensions on 
the eight piers will increase this area to 3,084,000 square 
feet. The construction of two story pier sheds will, of 
course, largely increase the cargo handling area. 

The length of the berthing space provided at the piers 
is 16,700 feet, at the adjacent bulkhead wharves 2800 
feet and at the wharf along the Islais Creek channel 
2900 feet, or a total of 32,400 feet, which will furnish 
berths for fifty large cargo ships. The extension of the 
piers to the pierhead line will add 6,000 feet of berthing 
space, sufficient to care for sixteen ships. 
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The plans contemplate the construction of eight ware- 
houses having a total area on one floor of about 300,000 
square feet. The storage capacity can be increased in- 
definitely by increasing the number of floors in any or 
all of the warehouses. 

The spaces reserved for the handling of bulk cargoes 
have an area of 17 acres. They are served by railroad 
tracks and should be equipped with suitable cargo hand- 
ling machinery. The railroad yards cover an area of 
24.7 acres and exclu- 
sive of team, engine 
house and thorough- 
fare tracks they have 
a storage capacity of 
1300 cars. The sec- 
tions reserved for in- 
dustrial development 
have an area exclusive 
of streets of 54.5 acres. 
They are divided into 
31 blocks, all served 
by railroad tracks and 
all facing on streets 
leading directly to the 
waterfront. 

As the first unit in 
the development of 
this section, I recom- 
mend that the follow- 
ing construction pro- 
gram be authorized: 

1. Seawall and 
wharf along the south 
side of the Islais Creek 
channel to a point 
about 2400 feet east 
of Third Street. 


2. Fill at least 400 
feet in width back of 
the seawall. 

3. Wharf shed 100 
feet in width and two- 
story warehouse 200 
feet in width on the 
wharf and filled ground 
parallel with the 
channel. 

4. Extension of 
railroad tracks to serve 
the warehouse and 
wharf. 

This wharf will fur- 
nish berthing space for four large cargo steamships 
and the wharf shed alone will easily accommodate at 
least 45,000 tons of cargo. When worked in conjunction 
with the warehouse, this wharf and wharf shed will 
permit of the rapid and economical handling of very 
large cargoes and will be especially valuable in the move- 
ment of through import and export freight which de- 
parts or arrives by rail. 

The progressive development of the entire project 
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should be carried out as occasion demands. The seawall 
along the waterfront street would be extended south, 
the submerged areas inside the wall would be filled and 
the piers, wharves, warehouses, etc. would be built as 


successive units to meet the increasing demand for har- 
bor facilities. 


SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR DEVELOPMENT 


The present waterfront line of San Francisco in active 
use is approximately 
four miles in length. 
There are in existence 
39 piers, about 16,000 
feet of completed sea- 
wall, certain smaller 
bulkhead and other 
wharves, 27 seawall 
lots of land. The 
total berthing space, 
exclusive of the ends of 
piers, is about 14.1 
miles, which can be ex- 
panded, as the popu- 
lation and commerce 
demand, to about 50 
miles. The areas of 
covered and uncovered 
wharf are respectively 
76.3 acres and 58.1 
acres. There are six 
car ferry slips and 
twelve passenger ferry 
slips. The Belt Rail- 
road is approximately 
five miles in length 
from end to end of the 
main line, and with 
switching facilities and 
dock tracks operates 
about 40 miles of 
track. By the pro- 
gressive construction 
of a permanent sea- 
wall around the water- 
front on the line fixed 
by law, important land 
areas between it and 
the previously exist- 
ing city front have 
been reclaimed and be- 
come the property of 
the State and have 
been devoted to harbor 
uses. Many of these have been rented or leased to rail- 
roads, warehouses, etc., at remunerative figures, and 
some have been reserved for the use of the switching 
operations of the State Belt Railroad. It is estimated 
that if the present harbor front and facilities were owned 
and operated: by private interests they would be capi- 
talized at least for the sum of $250,000,000, and handsome 
returns could easily be made on that figure. 
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THE ARCHITECT 


A LETTER 


To the Editor of The Architect: 


HE American Institute of Architects has for many 

years been the only organization which represents 
the Architectural Profession in a National sense. It 
was organized in 1857 and now has about 1500 members. 
There are over 15,000 Architects in the United States. 
My membership of twenty-four years offers fair oppor- 
tunity to make obser- 
vations of its diverse 
activities which cover 
everything from “soup 
to nuts,” except a 
frank recognition and 
acknowledgment of its 
guest, the Public, and 
an invitation to it for 
a genuine architectural 
feast. 

The Institute is like 
a great central Kitchen 
with Chapter Sculleries 
all over the country, 
in which the ethical 
pots and pans are kept 
polished; but nothing 
is ever cooked in them, 
at least nothing that 
is palatable to anyone 
except perhaps to the 
Menu Chef. Its nearest 
servants are obliged to 
work twelve months of 
each year in these 
Sculleries, and to pay 
tribute for their main- 
tenance. They must 
also pay for the main- 
tenance of the Chef’s 
domicile —- failing 
which they are fired 
by the all-powerful 
Chef who lives in an 
Octagonal Castle in the 
first city of this great 
commonwealth. 

One of the Insti- 
tute’s chief activities 
is reformatory work 
with recalcitrant re- 
negades, who constitutionally fail to keep the ethical 
service polished in a manner satisfactory to the great 
Chef. Meanwhile, bad Architecture, like the swift-run- 
ning brooklet, continues to flow on forever and forever, 
without a sign of hindrance from the preoccupied Chef. 
He is indeed an Autocrat who pans and cans, but never 
cooks anything for his guests that tastes palatable to 
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them. His “piece de résistance” is supposedly the best 
of modern Architecture, but he is so busy with reforma- 
tory work and reprinting antique Architectural Menus, 
expressive of culture, that no time is left for the great 
Architectural dish which he might serve. Real guests 
have never been welcomed to the board. They don’t 
even know that there is a great National Architectural 
Chef, one who might 
prove himself a most 
worthy Host, were he 
to change his Refor- 
matory into a real 
National Institution 
renowned for the 
quality of its Archi- 
tectural foods, which 
guests could reason- 
ably fancy, and learn 
to like with increasing 
appreciation, like a 
beautiful truth—alas! 
it is too bad that our 
greatest Architectural 
Chef is so busy with a 
great many other 
things. 

It would seem 
strange indeed if the 
Institute should de- 
vote itself wholly to 
furthering the best 
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Country, and if its 
watchword were — TO 
SERVE. It might be 
very dangerous to 
shake its seemingly 
dry bones to find out 
whether it really con- 
tains an Architectural 
& Heart, which can be 
= =€60made of genuine ser- 
vice to the Public. We 
must remember that 
it has always been ex- 
pending its efforts in 
trying to enforce com- 
pensation rules, revis- 
ing unimportant by- 
laws, compelling Chap- 
ter Members to join 
the Institute and Institute Members to affiliate with Chap- 


ters, however distasteful to either or both; and any sud- 
den shock might prove fatal. 

Architecture is blessed with a great variety of useful 
technicalities which are a delight to every true disciple 
of this wonderful profession; but ethical technicalities 
imposed between Architect and Client harass and im- 
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pede their intimate relationship, without which the best 
results are endangered. A strained condition exists be- 
tween Public and Profession which a National organiz- 
ation could have prevented. Best Architectural results 
can only be attained through perfect co-ordination be- 
tween a decent client and a good architect; or more 
generally, through perfect co-ordination between the 
decent Public and the best branch of the Profession; the 
rest are unreliable, and don’t count; therefore why try 
to regulate them with technicalities which invariably 
spill over into the laps of decency and cause offense? The 
Institute is constantly preparing new home-made ethics 
with which to judge the recalcitrant, but feeds them 
promiscuously. A good Architect produces good re- 
sults primarily because he knows how; secondly, because 
he has a decent client who does his part. Without such 
co-ordination there can be no perfect result, and with it 
there need be no injection of purity technicalities. Ability 
to invent a proper design, coupled with a good and ever- 
growing understanding between such Architect and such 
Client insures success. 

A National organization of Architects must similarly 
win the confidence of that great Public Element which 
counts in the pro- 


gress of things, ~ es 
before it can be < ibe 


of any real ser- 
vice. That con- 
fidence can’t be 
won through a 
barrier of techni- 
ealities nor by 
chastizing its un- 
ruly members for 
infraction of rules 
governing compe- 
tition or some- 
thing else which 
in the final analy- 
sis harasses the 
Public. Such rules are considered to be autocratic inter- 
ferences with common rights and therefore meet with 
public resentment. Ethical laws have never yet pro- 
duced good Architecture, which can only be insured by 
close affiliation between the good elements of Profession 
and Public. When the good public has been kindly told 
the logical reasons for, and the natural advantages ob- 
tainable through observing certain proprieties, then 
there will be slight need for excommunicating question- 
able practitioners. 


A word about Competitions—why oppose them? If 
any part of the good Public wants Competitions, let it 
be so. It pays two Physicians, three Musicians, four 
Politicians, five Attorneys, when engaged simultaneously ; 
then why will it object to paying six or more Architects? 
Architects have not been made an exception of by the 
Public. It is the Architect himself who has created the 
exception. Why establish a lower charge for competi- 
tive service, when the service is more vexatious and per- 
plexing than if rendered under direct appointment? - Is 
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an Architect’s service valued at a discount because he 
competes? That service which is rendered in compe- 
tition is really the most valuable part of the entire ser- 
vice to be rendered, if it is worth anything at all. Asa 
matter of fact, the Architect’s service is primarily en- 
gaged because of his inventive genius as a designer, to 
meet certain requirements of the Client, which must ap- 
pear in the preliminary designs. For this most impor- 
tant service of all the Institute provides the smallest 
fraction of compensation, etc. 

A National organization of Architects must necessarily 
first of all consist largely of a truly representative body 
of qualified and distinguished Architects who command 
proper recognition and respect. 

Secondly, it must clearly define its purpose to foster 
and give its best support to every Architectural move- 
ment large or small. 


Thirdly, to insure widest service through di- 
rect influence, it must become associated with 
every organization throughout the land which pro- 
fesses an interest in the Arts, Sciences, Litera- 
ture, Commerce, 
Social Welfare, 
including those of 
Civic, State and 
National concern. 
Such associ- 
ation should be 
created through 
selection by the 
National 


organ- 
ization of Archi- 
tects, without 


exacting fees. 
Fourthly, it 
must publish and 


; give widest circu- 
lation to a Journal in which the modern world will 


observe some of the best examples of vital modern 
Architecture. The modern worthwhile man wants 
to know what’s doing today and what is contem- 
plated for to-morrow. Before anything is published 
in that Journal, its high standard must be attested. 
It must constantly explain Architectural virtues. It 
must also tell how to go about things to insure 
against the usual Architectural vices. It must help 
to win back the lost confidence of the one and the 
never-yet-gained confidence of the other for a profession 
whose good works are worshipped by civilized mankind 
as of man’s highest achievement and greatest influence 
for good. Every Associate organization must be told 
how men can make their Home Town, City and Country 


better Architecturally, and what splendid advantages 
accrue therefrom. 


Louis Christian Mullgardt. 


San Francisco, November 1918. 
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A Program for Chapter Activity 


HE following matter is contained in a circular 
letter from the President of the San Francisco 
Chapter A. I. A., addressed to the membership: 

At the meeting of this Chapter held on November 21st 
I submitted for the consideration of the Chapter certain 
suggestions as to what I believed should constitute a 
part of the Chapter’s activities for the ensuing year. 

It was not intended that these suggestions should in 
any wise conflict with, but should supplement, the re- 
construction program of the Institute, and notwithstand- 
ing that they refer to local problems, are nevertheless in 
the line of public service already indicated as.a part of 
the new Institute program. Furthermore, I hope they-will 
be the means of providing a serious work for the member- 
ship of this Chapter while we are awaiting the report 
of the Institute’s Post-War Committee. These sug- 
gestions were presented verbally and by direction of the 
Chapter are here outlined. 

First. The San Francisco Building Ordinances have 
been in need of re- 
vision for a long 
time, and _ while 
some effort was 
made toward a re- 
vision, there was 
no concerted 
action;-and there- 
fore, in order that 
we may exercise 
proper conser- 
vation and econ- 
omy in the use of 
materials for new 
construction, I be- 
lieve the time is 
opportune for 
gathering together 
the various inter- 
ested organizations 
for the purpose of putting our Building Ordinances into 
proper shape. A communication has already been sent 
to the Chamber of Commerce and it is expected that 
shortly a preliminary committee will be formed to 
further this work. 

Second. Much of the misunderstanding that occurs 
in the practice of architecture arises from loosely drawn 
clauses specifying obsolete or archaic methods of furnish- 
ing materials and workmanship. Space does not permit 
giving the many instances which occur wherein materials 
are specified not obtainable in this market or method of 
workmanship practically impossible. An architect work- 
ing with a certain group of contractors familiar with his 
intentions, does not realize this until he faces a dispute 
with the owner or sub-contractor who reads only the 
printed page. Besides this question there are many of 
our specification clauses which could be simplified and 
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standardized so that their intention would be clear be- 
yond any doubt. For example, the various methods of 
specifying the mixture of cement with mortar for brick 
work. Some specifications refer to the quantity of ce. 
ment in proportion to the quantity of brick, others to 
the quantity of cement proportioned to the lime, or mixed 
mortar. This matter of the proportioning in the use of 
materials applies to many other trades besides brick lay- 
ing. I therefore suggest that either one or several com- 
mittees of this Chapter be appointed to take up with the 
various sub-contractors’ associations in this city, the 
question of adopting standard specifications for the 
usual classes of work required. By this means the in- 
tent of the specifications would be clearly understood by 
all concerned. 

Third. It has been apparent for some time that the 
educational training of the architect and draftsman re- 
quired an approach and viewpoint different from that 
hitherto held. The events of the last four years have 
demonstrated 
many things af- 
fecting architect- 
ural training which 
require immediate 
consideration and 
attention. So far 
as the State Uni- 
versity is con- 
cerned no doubt 
the authorities are 
in a position to 
handle this prob- 
lem with the 
greatest intelks 
gence, but there is 
another phase of 
architectural train- 
ing which hitherto 
has been seriously 


neglected. The 
high and vocational schools of this city have had a pre- 


tense of teaching architectural drafting and theory which 
was sadly deficient in the most elementary essentials. [I 
believe the school authorities would welcome any sug- 
gestions that this Chapter would make that would in- 
crease the value of these courses. It will be necessary 
that a large number of draftsmen be trained for the 
work which is in anticipation, and their preliminary edu- 
cation is of the utmost importance. The Architectural 
Club should be assisted in regaining its position, and 
some means taken for a closer affiliation between the 
Chapter and the Club, particularly as to the educational 
work of the Club. 

Fourth. It has been suggested also that the Chapter 
exert vigilance upon the publication of all matters affect- 
ing our profession, correct where necessary any mis- 

(Continued on Page 257) 
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Editorial. 


HE troublous days of the year and a half past have 

been in no wise relieved by the controversy over 
the alleged neglect of the architectural profession in war 
work. It is not necessary here to inquire if the facts 
squared with the allegations; but it may do no harm to 
point out that the sole aim of the Government was 
avowedly the acquisition of the most immediately effec- 
tive services, an ideal which, despite the various investi- 
gations of fraud and incompetence, appears to have been 
adhered to with commendable consistency; and that no 
profession as such seems to have been given recognition, 
save those which by their nature were indispensable. 
Perhaps the whole question turned upon whether the 
architect should have been considered indispensable. At 
times the plaint came with an accent suggesting a rather 
petty chagrin at being left, as it were, out of style; at 
other times it seemed to bear a note of altogether selfish 
resentment at exclusion from a share in the spoils. But 
assurance was never wanting that the compelling motive 
was a disinterested patriotism and desire to serve. These 
are times when all values must be expressed in terms of 
patriotism; and, indeed it must be admitted that it is a 
poor cause which can not somehow find standing room 
over a common denominator with such unlimited possi- 
bilities of factoring. But one who prefers a generous 
attitude so far as such is practicable would desire to 
accept these protestations at face value. 

With the cessation of the war there arises a chorus 
of approbation from all save the military romanticists 
caught by the glamour of picturesque and decorative 
possibilities in a march to Berlin. The architectural 
profession and press join in the rejoicings. Surely an 
occasion so thrilling must prompt a message profoundly 
inspiring. To the listener eager to catch the expected 
note of moral exhiliration there come from all sides 
voices bearing a burden of enthusiasm over the pros- 
pective resumption of rushing business. What has sud- 
denly become of the passion for service? Can it be that 
it was no more than a disguise designed to cover dis- 
content with business depression? Or is it possible 
that the end of the war is regarded as no more than a 
signal for the immediate resumption of the status quo 
ante? In any case the lapse from a fervor to serve into 
a contemplation of the bank account, neglecting even 
consideration of the artistic demands of transition, is a 
disappointment. The accomplishment of our military 
program will have been more than futile if unattended 
by a clear realization of the purposes for which it was 
undertaken. Victory confronts us with special obli- 


gations and special temptations. Peace signifies not that 
the need for service has ended, but that the opportunity 
for constructive service has only opened. There was a 
time when a man could achieve a pleasant sense of hav- 
ing discharged an obligation to society by pasting “To 
Hell with the Kaiser” on the wind-shield of his automo- 
bile. What is ahead will require more arduous thought. 

We owe it to the future we are striving to realize to 
spare no effort in developing the character and the 
capacity of the coming generation. To send them forth 
to meet the world’s problems handicapped by false ideals 
and inadequate standards of judgment would be the be- 
trayal of that idealism which has made unprecedented 
sacrifices. The substitution of training and propaganda 
for education will not do. The youth of the nation will 
live after us and take up the tasks which we have im- 
perfectly or but partially solved. We can not afford to 
let our policy toward them be influenced by what we 
conceive to be our own immediate needs, rather than by 
what we should know will be theirs to come. No present 
emergency can justify us in prussianizing their minds 
and souls, and in depriving them of the foundations of a 
broadly democratic culture. It is an error to be com- 
batted that the essence of prussianism in education lies 
in the nature of the doctrine imposed; prussianism in- 
heres in the fact of the imposition of a doctrine. Demo- 
cratic education must place in the hands of each indi- 
vidual all that the best experience of the past has to offer 
toward the unfolding of his own peculiar powers. 

But the development of individual capacity may prove 
to be a sterile achievement with no adequate provision 
for its utilization. It is becoming daily more apparent 
that the dignity of man and the interests of society 
demand a radical reconsideration of the terms upon which 
the world’s work is done and its fruits enjoyed. Half- 
way measures like the reduction of hours of labor and 
the increase of wages, repressive measures like the jail- 
ing of dissidents and recalcitrants, are as futile as at- 
tempts to attack diesease by the suppression of symptoms. 
A courageous and thoroughgoing solution must brush 
aside all compromises based upon the bargaining of con- 
cessions, and insist unflinchingly upon a revision of the 
relations between man and man. No solution will be 


tenable which fails to allow each individual to realize and 
to express his best capabilities. 

The example of modern Germany, furthermore, should 
warn us of the insufficiency of abstract accomplishment 
as a sole standard. Capacity, given scope for both de- 
velopment and application, may become a menace if en- 
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listed in the service of unrighteous ideals. The appalling 
thing in Germany has been t energy and abnegation 
with which conspicuous ability has subserved a vicious 
cause. The moral should be obvious. Yet our own op- 
portunists never weary of urging upon us that we must 
hate Germany with all our hearts and adopt the things 
which have made her hateful with all our might. To 
us, as to her, the prophets of materialism can only prove 
false prophets, and short shrift must be made of them 
with their whole bag and baggage. Each and every 
activity of life, political, social, economic, industrial, in- 
tellectual, artistic, must be conducted with a wholesome 
reverence for human and spiritual values, and, in the apt 
phrase of Mr. Cram, must be brought into human scale. 
Quantitative standards must cede to qualitative. Ef- 
fiency, the shibboleth of machanistic philosophy, is not 
to be contemned, but humanized; that is to say, re-in- 
terpreted in the light of a broader and deeper under- 
standing of human needs. Even science must come to 
own that man is 
human only by 
virtue of aspi- 
rations and Ca- 
pacities which, 
whatever their ori- 
gin and nature, are 
denied to the rest 
of created things. 
Here, broadly, 
are the problems 
which will face us 
during the years to 
come. It is a pro- 
gram calling for 
vision, creative 
power, endless 
tact, patience, and 
perseverance. Nor 
can our interest in 
these consider- 
ations be stigmatized as merely academic. There are 
latent in them developments which will directly and vitally 
touch the architect of the future in the practice of his pro- 
fession. The nature of the work he will be called upon to 
do and the terms of his employment are subject to alter- 
ation. Of far greater significance are the possibilities 
of changed relations with artisans and craftsmen posses- 
sed of larger capacity and understanding and imbued 
with a new spirit. Every honest architect knows that 
the ultimate success of his conception depends upon cer- 
tain factors beyond his control. However ably he may 
design his building, however completely he may embody 
his intentions in drawings and specifications, however 
conscientiously he may supervise the work as it pro- 
gresses, ther always remain the problems of the actual 
execution of surfaces and of ornament, and the solution 
of numerous difficulties arising out of conditions which 
human faculties are powerless to foresee. It rests upon 
the handling of these problems whether the architecture 
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shall possess those intangible qualities which are the 
breath of life; and for their handling the architect is in 
the last analysis at the mercy of the men who construct 
his building. Putting aside humanitarian considerations 
and looking only from the view-point of immediate per- 
sonal interest, who could-be more concerned than the 
architect with the proper development and utilization of 
human capacities? 

Since these questions of the future touch the architect 
so closely that not only the nature of his conception, but 
his ability to realize it, are bound up therein, it is only 
reasonable to expect that he should manifest an active 
interest in their solution. And, indeed, his attitude, his 
aspirations, his equipment, seem to concur in nominating 
him for service. His purposes are constructive and his 
methods deliberative. It is his to evoke a vision and to 
bring it to fulfillment. Materials which he receives dis- 
integrated in- 
to chatoic elements 
he must deliver 
composed, reveal- 
ing consistency, 
signifiicance, h ar- 
mony. Utility in its 
highest sense is his 
concern, since he 
meets recognized 
needs by rational 
planning. He is 
cautious in so far 
as he respects 
the experience of 
the past, adven- 
turous in so far 
as he is solicitous 
of the. possibilities 
of present and 
future. He. medi- 
ates between the 
seemingly incompatible exactions of dispassionate nature 
and the avid spirit of man. He is, in short, the custodian 
of that in human achievement which is most human, the 
agent of that in human potentiality which is most divine. 
What set of qualifications could be designed more proper 
for the work in hand? Those who even in the most 
moderate degree satisfy these ideals need not despair of 
tasks to tax the best that is in them. But this work will 
be mapped out, card-catalogued, delivered and supervised 
by no paternal government; no commissions will be 
awarded among its personnel; no decorations will be 
forthcoming for its performance. It must be sought out 
and assumed, undertaken in a spirit of humility, often in 
the face of public hostility and misconception. Who- 
ever is willing to accept service on these terms may 
rest secure in the consciousness of duty done. 


Irving F. Morrow. 
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Official News of Pacific Coast Chapters, A: I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, Sylvain 
Schnaittacher, 333 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Secretary, Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Chairman of Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
Chairman of Committee on Competition, William 
Mooser, Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco. Date 
of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; Annual, 
October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, H. M. Patterson, 
324 C. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, H. F. 
Withey, 621 Exchange Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of 
Committee on Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright & Callender 
Building, Los Angeles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday, except 
July and August, at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, Alfred H. Smith, Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee. on 
Public Information, Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Portland, Ore. Date of Meetings, third Thursday of 
every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


Minutes of San Francisco Chapter 
NOVEMBER 21st, 1918. 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects was held on Thursday, 
November 21st, 1918, at the Palace Hotel. Previous to the busi- 
ness meeting, the Chapter attended a luncheon given by the Home 
Industry League in honor of “Architects’ Day” at which Mr. 
George B. McDougall, State Architect was the principal speaker. 
At the conclusion of the Home Industry League’s meeting, the 
Chapter meeting was called to order at 1:40 p. m. by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sylvain Schnaittacher. 

Members present were: 

Hermann Barth, Morris M. Bruce, J. W. Dolliver, B. J. Joseph, 
G. A. Lansburgh, George B. McDougall, William Mooser, Charles 
P. Weeks, Perseo Righetti, George Rushforth, George H. Sanders, 
Arthus G. Scholz, Henry A. Schulze, Thomas Smith, Sylvain 
Schnaittacher. 


MINUTES 


The minutes of the meeting held on October 17th, 1918, were 
read and approved. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
REVISED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS: 

Messrs. R. J. Joseph and Thomas Smith were appointed tellers 
to count the ballots on the new Constitution and By-Laws. 56 bal- 
lots were received and counted. 51 were affirmative and 5 nega- 
tive. The tellers having made their report, the Chair declared the 
new Constitution and By-Laws adopted as of this date. 

The amendment submitted with reference to the Competitions 
Committee was declared lost. 30 ballots were received—neces- 
sary to a choice, 50. The voting was 16 in favor and 14 against. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
The Chair announced the appointment of the following stand- 
ing committees for the ensuing year: 


SAN FRANCISCO SUB-COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 


Sylvain Schnaittacher, Chairman; George W. Kelham, William 
Mooser, Morris M. Bruce, Arthur Brown, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH COAST CHAPTERS: 
W. B. Faville, Chairman; Edgar A. Mathews, M. V. Politeo. 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDING LAWS: 


G. A. Applegarth, Chairman; G. A. Lansburgh, Albert 
Schroepfer. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION: 


J. J. Donovan, Chairman; Charles H. Cheney, Alfred H. 
Jacobs. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION: 

Wm. Mooser, Chairman; J. Harry Blohme, Merritt J. Reid. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION: 

Arthur Brown, Chairman; John Reid, Jr., Wm. C. Hays. 
COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT: 


Fred H. Meyer, Chairman; T. Paterson Ross, Clarence R. 
Ward, James R. Miller. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY OF ARCHITECTURAL CLUB: 
Arthur Brown, Chairman; Wm. C. Hays. 





Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Daniel R. 
Huntington, Seattle, First Vice-President, A. H. Albert- 
son, Seattle, Second Vice-President, George Gove, Pull- 
man. Third vice-President, Albert Held, Spokane. Sec- 
retary, Gerald C. Field, Seattle. Treasurer, Frank L. 
Baker, Seattle. Counsels: Charles H. Bebb, James H. 
Schack, James Stephen. Date of Meetings, first Wed- 
nesday, except July, August and September, at Seattle, 
except‘one in spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 

The American Institute of Architects—The Octagon, 
Washington, D. C. Officers for 1918: President, Thomas 
R. Kimball, Omaha, Neb.; First Vice-President, Charles 
A. Favrot, New Orleans, La.; Second Vice-President, George S. 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio; Secretary, William Stanley Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, New York, N. Y. 


Directors for Three Years—Edward W. Donn, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Robert D. Kohn, New York, N. Y.; Richard Schmidt, Chicago, 
Ill. Directors for Two Years—William B. Faville, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Burt L. Fenner, New York, N. Y.; Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, 
Ore. Directors for One Year— Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Ben L. Lubschez, Kansas City, Mo.; Horace Wells Sellers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON COLLECTION OF DELINQUENT DUES: 


G. A. Lansburgh, Chairman; J. S. Fairweather, M. M. Bruce, 
C. A. Meusedorffer, J. W. Dolliver. 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT: 
J. W. Dolliver, Chairman; M. M. Bruce. 
aes ag TO AUDIT BOOKS OF SECRETARY-TREAS- 
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J. S. Fairweather, B. J. Joseph. 


On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the resignation 
of Mr. W. H. Crim, Jr., was accepted with regret. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS: 


The following communications were read: From the Industrial 
Accident Commission requesting the Chapter to appoint a member 
of the Committee on General Lighting and Safety Orders; From 
Senator James D. Phelan thanking the Chapter for its appreciation 
of the introduction of a bill providing that gifts or works of art to 
foreign nations be approved by the National Commission of Fine 
Arts; From Charles P. Weeks expressing the appreciation of the 
firm of Weeks & Day of the compliment paid them by the San 
Francisco Chapter in the resolution of October 17th in the matter 
of the Capitol Extension Buildings at Sacramento. 


On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the President 
was directed to appoint a member of the Committee as requested 
by the Industrial Accident Commission. 


The Chair announced with deep regret of the loss sustained by 
the Chapter in the demise of Mr. Thomas J. Welsh, a Charter and 
Honorary Member of the Chapter, who passed away on October 
19th, 1918. On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Chair 
was instructed to appoint a committee to draft suitable resolutions 
and forward the same to the family of the deceased. 


_ On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Secretary was 
directed to express to the Home Industry League the thanks of the 
Chapter for their courtesy in inviting the architects to their meet- 


ing and also for the privilege of holding the Chapter meeting 
following. 


The Chair announced that it was desirable that the Chapter 
proceed with a programme for the reconstruction period and pend- 
ing the receipt of the Institute’s program, should inaugurate a 
programme of its own dealing with local conditions. This would 
be supplementary to the Institute’s programme and would also 
constitute a useful service. The subjects outlined for consideration 
were: A revision of the San Francisco Building Laws standardizing 
specifications to meet local conditions, architectural education in 
the public schools, particularly the vocational and evening schools 
and public information regarding the profession of architecture. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Chair was 
directed to embody the suggestions in a circular to be sent to all 
Chapter members. 

ADJOURNMENT 


There being no further business before the Chapter, the meet- 
ing adjourned at 3 p. m. 


Subject to approval, 


» 1918. 
MORRIS M. BRUCE, Secretary. 
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Minutes of Oregon Chapter 


Minutes of Annual Meeting of the Oregon Chapter A. I. A., 
held at University Club, October 24th, 1918. 


Members present: Messrs. Jacobberger, Post, Holford, Schacht, 
Lazarus, Naramore, Lawrence, Knighton, Webber, Whitehouse, 
Bennes and Smith. 


On motion by Naramore, seconded by Lazarus, it was pro- 
posed that the Building Code be amended to permit the alteration 
of existing 4 story, class 6, constructed buildings, to be used for 
hotel purposes, the new construction to be in accordance with the 
present code. Motion carried. 


On motion by Holford, seconded by Lawrence, it was pro- 


posed that the modification of Section 374 of the Building Code be 
referred to the Building Laws Committee. Motion carried. 


On motion by Naramore, seconded by Lawrence, it was pro- 
posed that the suggested change in the Building Code, in the matter 
of light courts, be referred to the Building Laws Committee. 
Motion carried. 


On motion of Lawrence, seconded by Bennes, it was proposed 
that the Chapter recommend one and two story buildings be ordi- 
nary, or 6th class construction—3 and 4 story, semi-fireproof, and 5 
and 6 story, fireproof. Motion carried. 


Motion by Holford, seconded by Whitehouse, it was proposed 
that the Building Laws Committee be requested to revise and 
recommend, as they see fit, all the matter of the Housing Code. 
Motion carried. 


On motion by Naramore, seconded by Whitehouse, it was pro- 
posed that the Chapter’s position on competitions be stated and 
forwarded to Mr. Whitaker of the Journal A. I. A. Motion carried. 

On motion of Naramore, seconded by Schacht, it was proposed 
that all suggested State laws designed to govern architectural 
matters be held up for the duration of the war. Motion carried. 


On motion by Naramore, seconded by Lawrence, it was pro- 
posed that application of Manson White for membership be filled, 
the check returned and a letter written by the President to Mr. 
White. Motion carried. 


On motion by Whitehouse, seconded by Webber, it was pro- 
posed that the resignation tendered by Mr. Hoffman, be accepted, 
subject to the Institute regulations. Motion carried. 


On motion by Naramore, seconded by Schacht, the report of 
the Chairman of the Education Committee (Mr. Whitehouse) was 
proposed and accepted, with thanks. Motion carried. 


Mr. Whitehouse’s report states that the School of Architecture 
has kept up its usual good standard even under the loss of several 
instructors, two, Messrs. Rosenberg and Fritsch, are in France, and 
Lieut. Dosch, at present, very ill with pneumonia. The report 
recommends the $25 prize be made an annual affair and be known as 
the “OREGON CHAPTER PRIZE” also that investigation of the 
Benson Polytechnic School’s Architectural Course needs careful 
revision. 


On motion by Holford, seconded by Post, it was proposed that 
the new. Education Committee be instructed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the 1917-1918 Committee, particularly in the matter 
of the making of the $25 prize for the University of Oregon an 
annual affair, and the revision of the Architectural Instruction at 
the Benson School. Motion carried. 


On motion by Naramore, seconded by Bennes, it was pro- 
posed that the matter of the moving of the School of Architecture 
from Eugene to Portland be referred to the Education Committee. 
Motion carried. 


On motion by Naramore, seconded by Bennes, it was pro- 
posed that the Treasurer’s report be accepted and audited. Motion 
carried. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS: 


On motion by Holford, seconded by Knighton, it was proposed 
that Mr. Schacht cast the unanimous ballot for the re-election of 
the officers of last year. Motion carried. 


On motion by Lawrence, seconded by Bennes, it was proposed 
that in the matter of the designs submitted for the War Emer- 
gency Housing scheme, no drawings should be accepted unless 
essentially original, and that the drawings originally submitted 
be returned and rejudged. Motion carried. 


There being no further business, meeting adjourned. 
ALFRED H. SMITH, Secretary. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTES FOR ENSUING YEAR 


President, Joseph Jacobberger; Vice-President, Folger John- 
son; Secretary, Alfred H. Smith; Treasurer, Fred Webber. 


Trustees, F. A. Naramore, Morris H. Whitehouse. 


Executive Committee: M. H. Whitehouse, Jos. Jacobherger, F. 
F. A. Naramore, Folger Johnson, Alfred H. Smith, Fred Webber. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


.. Municipal Plans—Affairs—W. G. Holford, Chairman; J. G. 
Wilson, Emil Schacht. 


_Membership—W. C. Knighton, Chairman; Lee A. Thomas, 
Emil Schacht. 


Building Laws—F. A. Naramore, Chairman; John V. Bennes, 
A. E. Doyle 

Education—M. H. Whitehouse, Chairman; E. F. Lawrence, 
Jos. Jacobberger. 


Competition—Jos. Jacobberger, Chairman; M. H. Whitehouse, 
Fred Webber. 


Professional Practice—F. A. Naramore with National Body. 
Legislative—Geo. M. Post, Chairman; Folger Johnson, E. F. 
Lawrence, Ion Lewis, D. L. Williams. 


Quantity Survey—John G. Wilson, Chairman; Chester J. 
Hogue, F. S. Allyn. 


Entertainment—F’. S. Allyn, Chairman; Robert Tegen, E. F. 
Lawrence. 


Better Business Bureau—Emil Schacht, Chairman; Chester 
J. Hogue, F. S. Allyn. 

Publicity—E. F. Lawrence. 

By-Laws—John V. Bennes, Chairman; A. H. Smith, W. C. 
Knighton. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Auditing—Geo. M. Post, Chairman; J. V. Bennes, F. S. Allyn. 

Ethics and Competition for Public Buildings—M. H. White- 
house, Chairman; W. G. Holford, D. L. Williams, Robert Tegen, 
Jos. Jacobberger. 

War Emergency Housing—E. F. Lawrence, Chairman; F. A. 


Sneee John V. Bennes, A. E. Doyle, A. H. Smith, M. H. White- 
ouse. 
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A PROGRAM FOR CHAPTER ACTIVITY 


(Continued from Page 253) 





statements which appear in the public press concerning 
the profession, and further seek to create a proper un- 
derstanding of the practice and duties of the architect. 
While this program may seem unduly ambitious, it 
does not appear that there should be any difficulty in its 
execution, providing the membership of this Chapter and 
its committees are willing to devote a little time and 
labor to the effort. Any member of the Chapter in- 
terested or having experiences in any of the subjects 
herein mentioned should place his experience and sug- 
gestions at the disposal of the Chapter, regardless of 
whether he is a member of a particular committee or not. 
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